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THE  DEAF  BOY  GREW  OLDER 
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From   the  Annals  of  the  Deaf 


Judging  by  the  complexion  of  contemporary 
discussion,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
problems  of  the  deaf  are  confined  to  the 
classrooms;  that  when  you  have  decided  upon 
a  choice  of  method  of  teaching  language 
or  a  substitute  for  language,  to  the  deaf 
child,  you  have  exhausted  the  range  of  soci- 
ety's intercession  in  his  behalf  and,  con- 
sequently, that  he  is  a  more  or  less  completed 
product,  in  the  sense  that  the  task  of  drawing 
out  his  cultural  potentialities  has  been  ful- 
filled to  the  uttermost.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable gap  in  the  records  covering  the  period 
after  the  child  leaves  school.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  point  to  one  or  two  persons 
who  have  achieved  what  seems  a  complete 
adjustment  to  life  and  who  have  gone  on  to 
partake  in  the  thrust  and  push  of  life  with 
great  success.  As  for  the  hoi  poUoi,  the 
almost  completely  forgotten  majority  of  the 
deaf,  they  are  apparently  apply  described  in 
the  advertising  blurb  on  the  jacket  of  a 
recently  published  book  in  which  the  author, 
a  deaf  young  lady,  is  characterized  as  object- 
ing to  being  "a  cipher  among  ciphers."  To 
an  altogether  too  numerous  portion  of  our 
population — including,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
one except  those  who  are  in  intimate  contact 
with  them — that  is  precisely  what  the  deaf 
are:  so  many  unidistinguis-hed  and  in- 
distinguishable ciphers. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Prosser  Committee 
ruled  that  unemployed  deaf  men  were  not 
eligible  for  its  assistance  the  argument  being 
that  handicapped  groups  are  accustomed  to 
seeking  the  assistance  of  relief  dispensing 
agencies,  so  that  the  current  depression  did 
not  constitute  an  emergency  for  them.  News- 
*paper  and  magazine  editors,  as  a  rule,  will 
accept,  for  publication  articles  in  which  the 
deaf  man  appears  as  a  comic  figure.  This  is 
so  far  true  that  the  deaf  man  with  literary 
ambitions  plays  up  to  the  editor's  conception 
of  what  an  article  on  the  deaf  should  say. 
The  movie  people,  especially  the  newsreel 
companies,  will  not  show  pictures  of  the  deaf, 
on  the  theory  that  the  subject  is  depressing, 
and  therefore  financially  unprofitable.  In 
spite  of  the  deaf  man's  capacity  for  construc- 
tive citizenship,  he  continues  to  be  regarded 
as  a  cipher  among  ciphers,  a  depressing  spec- 


tacle from  which  the  delicate  sensibilities  of 
a  movie  audience  are  to  be  shielded. 

To  this  situation  there  are,  of  course,  a 
number  of  contributory  factors.  Deafness  is 
not  an  outwardly  observable  handicap,  so  that, 
as  has  been  observed  whereas  the  blind  man 
excites  compassion  the  deaf  man  often  elicits 
only  irritation.  Then  again,  the  fact  that 
there  is,  as  yet,  little  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion can  do  for  the  totally  deaf  person  has 
tended  to  deprive  the  deaf  of  the  sympathetic 
interest  that  medical  authorities  can  obtain  for 
problems  in  which  they  are  actively  interested. 
There  is  a  third  factor  that  by  far  overshadows 
the  others,  and  to  the  illustration  of  which 
this  article  is  devoted.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
this:  The  deaf  person  has  not  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  things  that  ordina- 
rily invite  respect  and  confidence.  We  respect 
the  people  who  can  do  the  things  we  do, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  speak  the 
same  language  they  do.  As  regards  the  deaf 
person,  it  is  unfair  to  judge  his  achievements 
so  long  as  educators  and  social  workers  con- 
tinue to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  still  at  school, 
as  if  the  problems  of  a  choice  between  signs 
and  lip-reading  exhausted  the  range  of  his 
problems.  It  is  time  we  realize  that — to 
borrow  the  title  of  Mr.  Brown's  novel — the 
deaf  boy  grew  older;  that  he  has  problems 
transcending  those  of  the  classroom,  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  work  them  out  in  his  own 
way.  His  major  problem  being  that  of  psycho- 
logical adjustment,  we  ought  to  get  away  from 
its  mechanical  and  narrowly  educational  as- 
pect we  ought,  instead,  to  concentrate  on 
ways  and  means  of  raising  his  cultural  level, 
in  making  life  as  abundant  and  as  productive 
as  possible. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  seem  to 
maintain  that  the  school  actually  does  deal 
exhaustively  with  all  of  the  child's  problems, 
that  it  prepares  him  for  normal  life.  The- 
oretically the  child,  upon  graduation  from 
school,  is  equipped  to  enter  a  normal  high 
school  and,  later,  to  assume  his  place  as  a 
citizen  in  the  community.  True  enough,  there 
are  some  deaf  children  who,  through  a  com- 
bination of  intelligent  parental  care  and  un- 
usual personal  courage,  do  succeed  in  entering 
a  high  school  for  the  hearing,  and  some  who 
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are  even  able  to  participate  in  college  life — 
I  know  of  three  such  cases,  and  there  may 
be  a  few  others.  But  to  assume  that  this  is 
a  proper  norm  for  all  deaf  children  is  to  be 
more  loyal  to  educational  method  than  to  the 
actual  facts. 

For  instance,  much  was  made,  a  year  ago, 
of  a  survey  that  was  conduced  at  the  Employ- 
ment Center  for  the  Handicapped,  in  New 
York  City. 

The  survey — especially  those  portions  later 
chosen  for  quotation — attempted  to  show  that 
among  292  applicants  cases  were  cited  those 
who  could  lip-read  "presented  a  more  normal 
appearance  to  the  public."  The  Employment 
Center  is,  naturally,  primarily  interested  in 
securing  positions  for  its  applicants.  It  is 
easier  to  do  this  when  you  can  point  out  to 
the  employer  that  your  applicant  can  read  lips, 
making  it  easier  to  understand  and  follow  in- 
structions. From  this  point  of  view  lip-read- 
ing is  very  important,  since  it  facilitates  com- 
munication, in  a  fashion,  and  gives  the  appli- 
cant a  more  "normal"  appearance.  But  if 
by  "normal  appearance"  is  meant  psychological 
adjustment,  then,  it  seems  clear,  the  survey 
was  rather  inadequate,  since  it  gave  neither 
a  fair  sample  nor  sufficient  data  from  which 
to  draw  conclusions.  The  more  educated  type 
of  sign-maker  does  not  apply  to  the  Employ- 
ment Center  for  assistance.  Then  again,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  secure  data  concerning  the 
other,  and  more  significant,  aspects  of  psycho- 
logical adjustment,  such  as  home  training  and 
environment.  For  our  purposes,  therefore, 
the  phase  "normal  appearance,"  as  used 
in  the  survey,  was  either  irrelevant  or  far- 
fetched. 

Whether  or  not  it  falls  in  with  our  educa- 
tional theory,  the  fact  is  that  to  the  deaf 
person  the  sign  language  is  a  natural  and 
adequate  medium  for  social  and  cultural 
activity,  and  that  there  is  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  sign-makers  to  warrant  the 
serious  consideration  of  educators  who  wish 
to  be  realistic.  Language  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  a  means  towards  an  end.  The 
question  is  not,  how  shall  we  make  lip- 
readers,  but,  shall  we  fill  the  life  of  the 
deaf  person  with  a  maximum  of  cultural 
content?  The  fact  that,  in  this  important 
matter,  the  opinions  of  the  educated  deaf, 
as  a  group,  have  been  so  persistently  ignored 
is  a  serious  indictment  of  the  attitude  of 
some  of  our  educators.  In  spite  of  our  fond- 
ness for  terms  like  "scientific"  and  "progres- 
sive methods,"  it  does  not  sound  a  bit 
presumptuous  to  characterize  as  "savage"  a 
cultural  instrument  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  majority  of  the  educated  deaf,  e  s  p  e- 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  so-called 
"normal"  method.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  the 
sign  language.  It  is  rather  earnest  effort 
on  the  part  of  one  who  works  with  the  adult 
deaf,  to  face  the  situation  as  it  really  is  in 
the  advance  to  our  common  cultural  goal. 

There  is  this  to  consider,  that  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  hard-of-hearing  person 
lip-reading  is  an  actual  aid  to  hearing,  with 


the  deaf  person  it  is  different.  At  best  he 
can  hope  for  a  sort  second-hand  existence 
among  hearing  people.  He  limps  after  his 
neighbors,  and  even  the  best  lip-readers  I 
have  met  tell  me  that  they  frequently  do  a 
lot  of  guessing;  they  miss  the  atmosphere  of 
social  equality,  their  neighbors  become  saintly 
at  their  expense,  and  they  do  not  get  the 
wholesome  and  spontaneous  social  life  that 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  deaf 
person.  Not  a  few  give  up  and  resort  to  a 
life  of  solitude.  So  the  lip-reading  deaf 
person  leads  an  incomplete  life,  no  matter 
how    normal   an    appearnce    he  presents. 

"Normality"  is  the  slogan  of  the  schools 
known  as  oralist — "Normal  language,  normal 
associates,  normal  activities."  Their  problem 
is,  how  to  make  the  deaf  child  as  much  as 
possible  like  the  normal  hearing  person,  and 
lip-reading  is  their  20th  Century  Limited  to 
Normality.  Normality  is,  however,  a  relative 
affairs  as  G.  Bernard  Shaw  discovered  after  a 
visit  to  the  oculist.  After  examining  Shaw's 
eyes,  the  oculist  exclaimed  :  "At  last  !  A 
man  with  normal  vision.  More  than  99  per 
cent  of  the  neople  have  defective  vision." 
"In  that  case,"  said  Shaw,  "I  must  correct 
you.  It  is  I  who  have  abnormal  vision,  since 
it  is  the  normal  thing  to  have  defective  vision." 

The  word  "normal"  refers  to  something  that 
is  characteristic  of  a  crroup.  It  is  that  which 
most  persons  in  any  given  group  tend  to,  un- 
consciously, talk  about  "average"  or  "normal" 
intelligence.  There  really  isn't  any  arbitrary 
intelligence  level  which  you  can  designate  as 
normal.  But  if,  after  testing  a  group  of 
people,  you  find  that  about  60  per  cent  will 
give  you  the  same  answers  to  certain  questions, 
showing  an  equal  amount  of  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, then  you  say  that  intelligence  level  is 
the  norm  of  your  group.  And  later,  if  you 
test  any  single  individual,  you  compare  his 
answers  with  those  in  your  normal  group, 
and  classify  him  as  normal,  depending  on  the 
way  he  compares  with  the  standard  of  the 
group.  First  you  find  out  how  the  people 
in  the  group  react;  and  that  becomes  the 
normal  thing,  the  standard  by  which  you 
measure  any  one  person  in  the  group. 

Since  it  is  normal  for  most  to  hear,  the 
deaf  person  is,  in  that  respect,  different  from 
the  norm  of  the  group.  And  in  his  ability 
to  communicate  with  hearing  people,  he  is 
decidedly  below  the  standard  of  the  run  of 
hearing  people.  And  usually,  when  a  person 
does  not  quite  measure  up  to  the  group 
standard  in  any  way,  he  develops  a  feeling 
of  inferiority,  and  it  is  hard  for  him  to  be- 
come adjusted.  If  lip-reading  could  bridge  this 
gap,  and  make  the  deaf  person  feel  that  he 
is  a  member  of  the  hearing  group,  it  would 
easily  merit  all  the  energy  and  expense  it 
entails.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  does  not 
quite  serve.  There  are  difficulties  of  social 
and  psychological  adjustment  which,  says  the 
report  of  the  National  Research  Council's 
Second  Conference  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing,  "cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed  through  even  the  highest  use 
of  compensatory  devices,  either  of  instrumental 
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character  or  of  substitutional  nature,  such  as 
lip-reading."  Lip-reading  is  a  help  in  facilita- 
ting the  social  intercourse  between  deaf  and 
hearing  persons  but  it  doesn't  make  the  hear- 
ing person  feel  that  the  deaf  person  is  in 
his  group.  "Let's  be  realistic  about  this,"  I 
say  to  many  mothers  of  deaf  children,  and 
although  they  v^ill  be  proud  of  the  child's 
ability  to  read  lips  they  do  not,  somehow, 
regard  him  as  the  equal  of  the  other  children 
in  the  house. 

Sometimes  lip-reading  leads  to  a  peculiar 
attempt  at  adjustment.  Once  I  read  a  pathetic 
letter  in  the  newspaper.  A  deaf  young  man 
had  complained  to  the  editor  about  his  plight, 
saying  he  was  not  welcome  into  the  company 
of  his  hearing  friends — or  something  like  it. 
And  a  deaf  young  lady  answered  his  letter. 
In  substance  she  said:  "I  am  surprised  that 
you  are  so  pessimistic.  Don't  know  that 
lip-reading  so  brightens  up  the  face  of  a 
deaf  person  and  makes  him  look  so  intelligent 
that  people  in  the  street  invariably  stop  to  ask 
him  for  directions?"  If  that  is  adjustment, 
the  young  lady  is  welcome  to  it. 

To  go  back  to  Shaw's  illustration  again. 
Why  don't  most  people  feel  inferior  because 
of  their  defective  vision.  The  answer  is, 
obviously,  because  group  life  is  possible  even 
with  defective  vision.  No  one  is  ostracised  for 
wearing  glasses;  and  so  long  as  group  life  is 
possible,  defective  vision  will  not  give  rise 
to  feeling  of  inferiority.  Possibly  ear  phones 
and  other  hearings  devices  may  come  to  be 
for  the  hard-of-hearing  person  what  spectacles 
are  for  the  person  with  defective  vision.  But 
lip-reading  can't  hope  to  bridge  the  gap,  the 
psychological  gap,  between  the  deaf  person 
and  the  hearing  person  ;  they  are  worlds  apart. 

Psychoanalysts  tell  us  that  the  socalled 
homeopathic  method  is  inadvisable.  If  a  man 
feels  inferior,  it  is  wrong  to  throw  him  con- 
stantly into  the  company  of  his  "superiors" 
since  that  would  only  tend  to  heighten  his 
sense  of  inferiority.  The  better  method  is  to 
help  him  understand  the  causes  of  his  inferi 
ority,  and  to  get  him  to  realize  that  he  too 
has  a  contribution  to  make  society.  Thus 
constantly  hurling  the  word  "normality"  at  the 
deaf  child,  and  insistine  that  he  surround  him- 
self with  "normal"  associates  and  interests 
tends  to  bev/ilder  him  and  give  the  feeling  that 
he  does  not  "belong."  On  the  contrary,  once 
the  deaf  man  feels  that  he  has  a  group  of 
his  own  where  he  moves  in  a  plane  of  gen- 
uine equality,  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to 
mingle  with  hearing  people,  there  will  be  less 
a   feeling    of    difference   and  inferiority. 

I'd  like  to  be  clear  on  this  point.  I  don't 
think  anyone  is  blind  to  the  benefits  of  lip- 
reading.  Certainly  in  the  labor  market  it  has 
proved  its  usefulness  in  facilitating  the  matter 
of  securing  positions.  That  is  obvious  though, 
and  those  who  assume  that  the  s  o-c  ailed 
combination  method  advocates  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  lip-  reading  are  really  "muddy- 
ing the  stream"  of  the  discussion.  But  any- 
one who  has  witnessed  an  attempt  to  convey 
an  educational  talk  to  a  deaf  assemblage  by 
way  of  lip-reading  knows  how  futile  a  procedure 
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it  is.  The  lecturer  will  make  all  sorts  of 
simple  and  humorous  statements  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  hearing  persons  who  may 
be  present,  but  not  by  the  deaf  members  of 
the  audience — it  just  doesn't  work.  Instead 
of  having  this  deaf  group  present  a  "normal 
appearance"  by  pretending  to  have  under- 
stood the  lecturer,  it  would  have  been  more 
normal  to  have  a  sign  language  interpreter 
on  the  platform,  so  that  they  could  understand 
and  profit  by  the  message  presented.  In  this 
manner  we  have  been  able  to  bring  to  our 
New  York  deaf  community  some  of  the  out- 
standing public  men  in  the  city  to  discuss 
public  issues  at  our  Forum;  and,  on  a  small 
scale,  we  are  working  on  plans  for  an  ex- 
perimental theatre  for  the  deaf.  With  only 
the  "respectability"  of  lip-reading  to  go  by, 
this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

By  dwelling  so  everlasting  on  the  grammar 
school  problems,  we  give  the  impression  that 
there  are  no  other  problems  of  the  deaf,  that 
nothing  more  is  possible  for  the  deaf,  beyond 
what  the  school  gives.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  capacities 
and  potentialities  of  the  adult  deaf  have  been 
left  largelv  unexplored.  Our  energies  have 
been  so  absorbed  in  the  problems  of  the  child 
that  we  have  forgotten  that  "the  child  is 
father  to  the  man"  — we  have  forgotten  that, 
in  time,  the  deaf  child  grov/s  to  manhood,  and 
is  entitled  to  assume  the  dignity  of  undertak- 
ing adult  problems  and  tasks. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  and  much  that 
I  hope  will  be  said,  concerning  an  appropriate 
program  for  an  adult  deaf  community.  But 
it  is  vain  to  do  so  until  we  are  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  it.  We  must  first  come 
to  the  realization  that  the  deaf  child  can 
grow  older,  can  play  a  useful  role  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  The  going  is  neces- 
sarily slow  because  of  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  needs  of  the  deaf  community  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  But  one  thing  seems  cer- 
tain, the  adult  deaf  group  is  entitled  to  cult- 
ural self-expression.  If  we  wish  to  make  the 
pattern  of  the  deaf  man's  life  "more  normal," 
we  ought  to  fill  it  with  normal  activities;  we 
ought,  that  is,  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
duplicate  the  cultural  life  of  hearing  people, 
not  in  a  second-hand  way,  but  in  the  spon- 
taneous, unself-crnscious  manner  that  is  the 
prerequisite  of  all  genuine  achievment.  Every 
man,  if  he  is  to  be  adjusted  to  life,  must 
feel  that  he  is  part  of  a  frictionless  com- 
munity, where  he  can  share  in  the  give  and 
take,  an  anchorage  from  which  to  survey  and 
enjoy  the  life  around  him.  This  need  the 
deaf  man  shares  with  the  hearing  person.  He 
has  a  strong  desire  for  independence,  for  self- 
reliant  activity.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
misring  a  fine  opportunity  and  are  not  loyal 
to  the  standards  of  a  democracy  if  we  leave 
undeveloped  and  follow  the  potentialities  for 
cultural  achievment  in  this  most  lovable  com- 
munity. It  seems  high  time  to  get  away  from 
the  minor  problems,  and  concentrate  on  mak- 
ing the  deaf  man's  life  more  normal,  in  the 
broader  and  more  fruitful  sense  of  the  word. 
— From  the  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 
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MISS  CORDER'S  CLASS 


THE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT 

Not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  use; 
Not  what  we  see,  but  what  we  choose — • 
These  are  the  things  that  mar  or  bless 
The  sun  of  human  happiness. 

The  things  near  by,  not  things  afar; 
Not  what  we  seem,  but  what  v/e  are — 
These  are  the  things  that  make  or  break, 
That  give  the  heart  its  joy  or  ache. 

Not  what  seems  fair,  but  what  is  true; 
Not  what  we  dream,  what  good  we  do — 
These  are  the  things  that  shine  hke  gems, 
Like  stars,  in  Fortune's  diadems. 

Not  as  we  take,  but  as  we  give; 
Not  as  we  pray,  but  as  we  Hve — 
These  are  the  things  that  make  for  peace, 
Both  now  and  after  Time  shall  cease. 
*     *  * 

HOW  SING  SING  PRISON  IS  MANAGED 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  Al 
Smith,  governor  of  New  York,  appointed  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Lawes  for  the  position  of 
warden  at  the  prison  of  Sing  Sing.  Lawes 
accepted  the  position  on  condition  that  he 
be  allowed  to  manage  the  prison  without 
any  outside  interference.  This  condition  was 
accepted  and  he  took  charge  of  Sing  Sing. 

When  Lawes  first  entered  the  prison  service 
he  was  a  guard  at  Clinton  Prison,  then  known 
as  the  toughest  prison  in  the  United  States. 
A  guard  who  had  been  there  for  some  time 
told  him  of  the  hardened  criminals  and  that 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  be  free  with  the 
use  of  his  club.  Lawes  followed  his  advice. 

One  day  two  prisoners  were  fighting,  and 
Lawes,  who  was  the  closest  guard,  hit  one  of 
them  over  the  head  with  his  club.  He  struck 
the  wrong  man  and  almost  killed  him.  A 
convict  came  up  and  asked  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a  little  advice.  Lawes  told 
him  to  go  ahead  and  speak.  This  prisoner 
had  been  put  in  for  life,  and  had  spent 
about  twelve  years  in  prison  so  far  as  he 
was  able  to  tell.  He  told  Lawes  that  the 
convicts  would  not  improve  in  behavior  if 
they  continued  to  receive  beating  with  clubs. 
He  also  said  that  the  majority  of  them  would 
treat  Lawes  squarely  if  Lawes  would  only  give 
them  the  treatment  of  men  instead  of  brutes. 

This  advice  was  accepted.  Lawes  never  hit 
another  convict,  unless  he  was  certain  that 
it  was  the  only  method  left.  He  avoided  using 
the  club  if  anything  else  could  possibly  take 
its   place.   The   men   liked   Lawes,   and  there 


were  many  guards  who  adopted  his  method 
and  gave  talks  in  which  he  showed  them 
that  he  intended  to  give  them  a  square  deal. 

Some  little  time  after  Lawes  was  appointed 
warden  at  Sing  Sing,  the  larger  penitentiaries 
in  the  United  States  were  having  riots,  and 
it  was  feared  that  Sing  Sing  would  have  its 
share  of  trouble.  There  were  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  convicts  at  the  time.  They 
finally  got  the  spirit  of  the  other  prisons 
and  planned  a  riot..  Lawes  was  informed  by 
one  of  his  guards  of  the  trouble  that  was  to 
come.  The  guard  unwittingly  told  the  son- 
victs  that  Lawes  would  talk  to  them  at  four 
o'clock.  Lawes  did  not  want  to  make  this  talk 
at  first  but  since  the  guard  had  promised, 
Lawes  decided  to  make  the  promise  good. 

All  the  prisoners  crowed  into  the  room 
and  those  who  could  not  get  in,  listened  to 
a  loud-speaker.  He  merely  told  them  some 
jokes,  and  when  the  first  one  failed  to  bring 
a  laugh  he  told  another.  He  finally  succeeded 
in  bringing  laughter  to  their  faces.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  always  given  them  a  square 
deal  and  wished  that  they  would  do  the  same 
by  him.  He  remarked  that  he  knew  many  of 
them  had  knives  and  that  some  few  had  guns, 
but  for  every  gun  that  they  had,  he  could  call 
out  a  thousand.  He  told  them  that  he  realized 
they  could  kill  him  at  that  moment,  but  if 
they  did  this  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  If  he  should  be  killed  he  would  be  re- 
placed by  another  warden  who  would  very 
likely  be  harder  on  them.  In  this  manner 
Warden   Lawes  prevented   a  riot. 

David  Mainwaring 
*     *  ♦ 

THE  LAUNCHING  O'^  AN  AIRSHIP 

In  launching  an  airship  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  long  and  several  tons  in  weight, 
there  are  many  things  which  have  to  be  done. 
It  takes  a  ground  crew  of  several  hundred 
men  to  get  the  ship  from  its  hangar.  All  of 
them  take  hold  of  the  ropes  which  are  drop- 
ed  to  the  ground,  and  walk  out  of  the  shed 
while  pulling  the  ship.  Then  they  bring  the 
nose  of  the  chip  toward  the  tower,  where  a 
cable  is  dropped  from  the  ship  to  the  ground, 
and  a  crew  of  twelve  men  hock  it  to  another 
cable  which  is  dropped  from  the  tower.  The 
nose  of  the  chip  is  then  pulled  against  the 
tower. 

While  all  this  is  being  done,  there  is  just 
enough  gas  in  the  bag  of  the  ship  to  make 
it  buoyant,  so  it  will  not  drop  to  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  that  a  ground  crew 
of    a   few   hundred    men  can   hold    it  down. 

The  ship  is  always  brought  to  the  tower 
v/ith  its  nose  to  the  wind.  .  It  is  necessary 
that  mooring  to  the  tower  is  done  before 
the  sun  comes  up.  In  this  way  a  great  deal 
of  helium  gas  is  saved.  When  the  sun  comes 
up  it  starts  to  warm  the  gas  inside  thr-  rhip's 
bag,    and    as    it   gets    warm   it   expands  very 
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quickly.  They  load  the  ship  while  it  is  ex- 
panding, and  have  water  hoses  running  on 
board  into  ballast  bags.  After  the  sun  has 
grown  quite  hot,  so-  they  may  have  all  on 
board  that  they  wish,  they  are  ready  to  take 
off. 

When  everything  is  aboard  and  the  weight  is 
evenly  distributed  and  a  few  thousand  pounds 
cf  water  ballast  are  dropped  to  the  beach, 
and  the  ship  grows  very  light.  Everything  is 
let  go  except  the  tower  connection,  and  during 
this  time  every  one  must  stay  in  his  place. 
This  is  necessary  since  the  weight  of  a  man 
walking  across  the  deck  may  shift  the  tilt  of 
the  ship.  Then  a  few  more  pounds  of  ballast 
are  dropped  from  the  front  end  of  the  ship,  in 
order  to  let  it  rise  about  ten  degrees  above  the 
tail  end.  When  this  is  done,  the  tower  hook 
is  released.  Some  of  the  ship's  crew  move 
toward  the  back  end  in  order  to  give  the 
nose  more  upward  slant.  When  the  ship  is 
released  from  all  ground  connections,  the  en- 
gines, which  until  this  time  have  done  nothing, 
start  to  propel  the  ship  upward.  As  it  rises,  the 
helium  gas  expands  and  at  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  the  bag  becomes  tight. 

Helium  gas  is  very  expensive.  In  order  to 
make  a  landing  or  take  off  without  releasing 
any  of  it,  the  natural  conditions  are  utilized. 
A  landing  is  always  made  at  night  when  the 
gas  is  contracted.  The  effect  of  heat  upon 
it  is  marked.  When  a  landing  is  being  made, 
and  a  ship  nears  the  ground  and  is  affected 
by  the  heat  from  the  earth,  it  may  spring 
up  like  a  rubber  ball,  which  of  course  is  due 
to  its  sudden  expansion.  For  this  reason, 
ground  crews  have  to  be  very  efficient  in 
their  work  in  order  that  they  will  not  be 
taken  up  into  the  air. — Nels  Elmose. 

*     *  ♦ 

ED  WYNN   "THE   PERFECT  FOOL" 

Everyone  who  owns  a  radio  is,  no  doubt, 
familiar  with  the  sound  of  the  siren  and  the 
bell,  the  radio  symbol  of  the  Texico  Fire 
Chief  Gas  and  Oil  Program.  It  also  indicates 
that  every  Tuesday  night  from  seven-thirty 
until  eight  o'clock,  Ed  Wynn,  "The  Perfect 
Fool"  or  "The  Fire  Chief,"  is  on  the  air. 
He  is  one  cf  tha  well-known  radio  comedians 
of  the  present  day. 

He  begins  each  program  with,  "Well, 
Graham,"  (Graham  is  the  announcer),  "I'm 
gonna'  be  the  chief  tonight!"  Week  after 
v/eek  this  "desire  to  be  chief"  has  won  him 
conisderable  fame  and  money. 

Ed  Wynn  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  When 
he  v/as  about  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  college. 
He  developed  very  little  interest  in  study  while 
there.  His  ambition  was  to  become  a  come- 
dian. He  was  given  a'  job  with  a  company 
in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  a  parson.  He 
stuck  to  this  job  for  a  while,  but  it  became 
tiresome  to  him,  and  he  then  endeavored  to 
become  the  comedian  of  the  troupe.  "In  order 
to  land  this  position,  he  offered  to  buy  the 
comedian  of  the  group  of  actors  some  drinks. 
By  so  doing  he  thought  that  the  man  who 
played  the  part  would  become  sufficiently  in- 


toxicated that  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  part  he  was  playing.  In  this  way 
Wynn  thought  that  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  take  his  place. 

Wynn's  plans  did  not  work  out  successfully, 
for  in  order  to  keep  his  drinking  partner  from 
becoming  suspicious,  he  also  had  to  take  a 
drink,  and  he  became  too  intoxicated  to  carry 
out  his  plans. 

Time  passed,  and  his  dreams  at  last  came 
true.  In  nineteen  hundred  nineteen  some 
actors  in  New  York  went  out  on  a  strike 
Ed  Wynn  was  among  the  strikers.  The  large 
picture  show  managers  and  the  owners  of 
vaudevilles  declared  they  would  never  hire  him 
again.  But  Ed  Wynn  came  to  manage  his 
own  shows.  Now  he  puts  on  a  program  over 
the  radio  every  week. 

V7hen  Wynn  began  giving  his  programs 
over  the  air,  he  was  heard  to  remark  that  it 
made  him  very  nervous  to  broadcast.  He 
admits  this  even  now  and  declares  that  he 
is  more  unnerved  at  such  times  than  he  was 
when  he  took  his  cue  to  appear  upon  the 
stage. 

He  has  written  a  book  of  jokes  valued  at 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars.  After  his  death 
this  book  will  be  preserved  in  a  library  in 
New  York  City.  He  asserts  that  the  comedian 
who  resorts  to  a  low  class  of  jokes  in  order 
to  be  funny,  cannot  be  considered  first  class. 
One  of  his  strongest  desires  is  that  he  may 
leave  a  record  with  the  American  people  of 
good  clean  jokes  and  a  clever  comedian. 

Kenneth  Ricketts. 

^     ^  ^ 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  "LAME  DUCK" 
SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

The  present  session  of  congress  marks  the 
last  "lame  duck"  session  which  will  be  held 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  twentieth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  does  away  with  this  session,  has 
been  passed  by  more  than  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  votes.  This  session  has  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  it  has  become  a  liability  rather 
than  an   asset  to   the  governmental  machine. 

When  the  constitution  was  written,  the  trans- 
portation and  communication  facilities,  were 
very  poor  as  compared  to  our  present  day 
improvements.  After  an  election  it  used  to 
take  several  months  until  it  was  definitely 
known  who  was  elected  president,  congress- 
men, and  other  officials.  At  the  present  time 
with  our  modern  means  of  communication 
and  methods  of  counting  votes,  it  takes  only 
a  couple  of  days  at  the  most  to  learn  who 
has  been  elected,  and  a  good  many  know 
most  of  the  results  on  election  night. 

This  new  amendment  has  done  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  governmental  red 
tape.  When  the  new  congress  is  elected  it 
will  take  up  its  duties  on  January  third  fol- 
lowing the  election.  It  is  able  to  take  up  its 
work  and  tun  the  government  in  its  own  way. 
The  defeated  officers  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  enact  a  lot  of  legislation  which  will  hamper 
the  work  of  the  successful  party  officers  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 
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The  president-elect  will  take  his  office  on 
January  twentieth,  hereafter.  He  will  take 
office  as  usual  on  March  fourth  this  year, 
which  has  been  the  customary  date  of  inaugu- 
ration of  past  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Everett  Cummings. 

^     ^  ^ 

BEE  CULTURE 

In  this  section  of  the  country  there  are 
large  numbers  of  bee  trees.  The  bees  usually 
seek  some  hollow  tree  and  fill  it  with  honey. 
AH  of  this  honey  is  deposited  in  a  comb 
which  the  bees  manfacture  from  a  wax  secreted 
from   their   own  bodies. 

When  a  new  batch  of  bees  is  hatched,  the 
old  ones  swarm.  They  generally  light  on  the 
first  thing  to  which  they  are  attracted.  If 
they  light  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  all  of 
the  bees  cling  to  each  other  and  resemble  a 
huge,    suspended  ball. 

If  one  wishes  to  catch  a  hive  of  bees,  this 
is  the  "appointed"  time.  A  little  water  should 
be  sprinkled  on  the  hive  and  the  bees  can 
then  be  readily  brushed  off  into  a  box.  The 
hive  which  is  newly  hatched  remains  in  the 
old  home.,  and  works  until  a  new  hive  is 
hatched. 

No  cracks  or  crevices  should  be  left  in  the 
box.  If  this  is  done  the  bees  must  deposit 
their  wax  over  these  spaces.  There  should  be 
three  or  four  holes  to  serve  as  doors.  Near 
each  doorway  a  little  porch  should  be  built, 
so  that  the  bees  can  rest  before  they  carry 
their  honey  into  the  hive.  If  these  porches 
are  not  provided,  the  bees  will  lose  some  of 
their  honey. 

Many  people  who  raise  alfalfa  in  the  state, 
place  the  bee-hives  near  or  along  the  edge 
of  these  fields.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
the  bees  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  blossoms. 
They  also  carry  pollen  from  one  plant  to 
another. 

Bees  are  very  ambitious.  They  will  fly  a 
great  distance  in  order  to  obtain  the  juices 
of  various  flowers  and  plants  from  which  the 
honey  is  made. 

In  countries  that  have  a  great  deal  of  wind, 
it  is  said  that  bees  are  short-lived  because  they 
wear  out  their  wings  in  flying  against  the 
wind. — Marshall  Brondum. 

^  H: 

RIDERS  OF  THE  PONY  EXPRESS 

How  would  you  like  to  ride  for  one  hun- 
dred miles  without  stopping?  How  would 
you  like  to  ride  through  strange  lands  and 
risk  your  life  with  the  Indians? 

The  riders  of  the  Pony  Express  rode  from 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
They  would  ride  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Then 
they  were  given  fresh  horses,  so  they  could 
ride  farther  at  a  fast  rate  of  speed. 

This  method  of  carrying  mail  was  used  in 
the  Civil  War  days.  The  founder  was  Alex- 
ander Majors.  Later  on  a  man  named  Hol- 
liday  ran  a  stage  line  over  the  same  route. 

Floyd  McDowell. 


THE  GROWING  OF  TOBACCO 

We  have  been  studying  about  tobacco- 
growing.  It  is  grown  in  the  New  England 
States,  mostly  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

The  plants  are  started  under  glass  frames. 
They  are  taken  up  later  and  set  out  in  the 
fields.  They  must  be  hoed  while  they  are 
growing,  and  all  the  weeds  must  be  pulled  up. 

Cloth  is  stretched  over  some  of  the  fields 
for  shade.  This  is  called  "shade-grown" 
tobacco.  It  is  used  to  make  the  outside  wrap- 
pers of  cigars. 

When  the  leaves  have  grown  large  enough, 
they  are  picked  one  by  one.  Then  they  are 
hung  up  to  cure.  After  this,  they  are  packed 
away   for   some  time. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  learned  to 
raise  good  tobacco. — -Margie  Howard. 

*  *  * 

WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

Our  Washington's  birthday  party  was  given 
on    Friday    evening,    February  twenty-fourth. 

All  of  the  pupils  were  dressed  in  costume. 
Some  of  them  represented  George  and 
Martha  Washington,  while  others  wore  the 
ordinary  dress  of  different  characters. 

A  prize  was  offered  to  the  boy  and  the 
girl  in  both  the  large  and  small  groups  of 
each  department,  who  made  the  best  appear- 
ance in  their  costumes.  Wayne,  Lelia,  Mell 
Ray  and  I  won  the  prizes  for  our  department. 
Each  one  of  us  was  given  a  heart-shaped 
box  of  candy. 

Refreshments  were  served,  and  the  little 
folks  went  to  bed.  The  large  boys  and  girls 
played  games  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  rest 
of  the  evening  v/as  spent  in  dancing. — Doris 
Fleming. 

*  ^1  * 

SPRING  FLOWERS  IN  MID-WINTER 

The  season  has  come  when  we  can  go  to 
hunt   for  spring  flowers. 

We  can  find  wild  cherry  and  wild  plum 
trees  that  are  beginning  to  bud.  The  pussy- 
willows are  beginning  to  show  life,  also.  If 
seme  twigs  of  these  trees  are  broken  off  and 
.set  in  a  dark  place  for  a  little  while,  the 
buds  will  swell. 

These  may  be  put  into  a  vase  of  water 
and  set  in  a  warm,  sunshiny  window.  In  a 
few  days  the  buds  will  burst,  and  the  twigs 
will  make  a  beautiful  bonquet. 

Dagny  Johnson. 

*  *  * 

MILO  OF  CROTON 

We  are  reading  the  Story  of  the  Greeks. 
The  one  I  liked  best  is  about  "Milo  of 
Croton."  He  started  to  carry  heavy  weights 
.-lien  he  was  a  little  boy.  He  grew  so  strong 
that  he  could  carry  a  pet  calf  for  several 
miles. 

One  day  Milo  went  out  into  the  woods. 
He  saw  seme  wedges  in  a  big  tree.  He  thought 
he  could  pull  them  out.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  he  caught  his  fingers  in  the  crack. 

Soon  the  wild  beasts  began  to  roam  about 
in  the  woods.  They  came  upon  MUo  and  tore 
him  to  pieces. — Mike  Maloney. 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH 

Captain  John  Smith  set  out  to  make  peace 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  captured  and  taken 
before  Powhatan,  the  war  chief. 

On  either  side  of  the  fire  sat  a  row  of 
squaws,  and  some  Indian  warriors.  One  of 
the  warriors  placed  two  stones  on  the  ground. 

John  Smith  was  seized.  They  laid  his  head 
on  the  scones.  They  were  ready  to  kill  him 
with  their  clubs  when  Pocahontas,  the  daughter 
of  the  chief,  rushed  in.  She  laid  her  head 
on  ths  head  of  John  Smith,  and  they  refused 
to   strike.      In   this   way,    she    saved    his  life. 

Wayne  Bassett. 
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CRANBERRY  BOGS 

When  the  early  settlers  came  to  the  new 
world  they  found  berries  growing  wild  in  the 
marshes   around  Massachusetts. 

Later   they   began  to  cultivate  them. 

The  bogs  where  they  grew  were  not  good 
for  any   other  crops. 

Nov/  Massachusetts  raises  more  cranberries 
than  other  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Buddy  Kopach 

*  *  ^ 
HENO 

Heno  is  the  thunder  spirit.  He  makes 
thunder  and  rain  to  scare  the  little  Indian 
boys.  The  Indians  think  he  lives  in  a  cave 
under   Niagara   Falls. — Homer  Wells 

*  *  * 

THE  INDIAN  BOY'S  SCHOOL 

The  Indian  boy's  school  is  a  large  one.  His 
teacher  is  Mother  Nature. 

He  learns  all  about  the  trees,  plants,  an- 
imals, and  birds..  If  he  should  write  all  these 
secrets  of   nature,  it  would  fill  many  books. 

Jimmy  Johnson. 

1^     *  * 
PHILIPPINE  SCHOOLS 

One  year  the  United  States  and  Spain  had 
a  war.  1  he  United  States  won  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

After  the  war  they  built  many  schools  for 
the  Filipinos. 

The  American  flag  flies  over  the  school- 
houses  now. — Lelia  Jensen. 

*  *  * 
THE  BEAR 

Black   Cloud    was    a   great    Indian  chief. 

Once  he  killed  a  big,  black  bear.  When 
he  brought  it  home  and  laid  it  in  front  of 
their  wigwam  his  family  all  petted  and  kissed 
its  head.  They  asked  the  bear  to  forgive  them 
for  killing  it. 

Then  they  cut  the  head  off  and  laid  it 
on  one  of  their  best  mats.  They  trimmed  it 
with   rings,  bracelets  and  jewels.     They  blew 


smoke  in  its  nose  so  it  would  not  be  angry. 
They  seem  to  think  some  persons'  spirits  live 
in  animals'  bodies.  Then  they  cooked  the 
head  for  dinner. — Agnes  Jensen. 

*  *  * 
NEW  VIOLINS 

Some  violins  have  horns  attached  to  the 
backs.  This  makes  one  violin  sound  like  four 
or  five.  It  also  makes  a  prettier  sound. 

The  horn  fits  around  the  back  of  the 
player  and  rests  on  the  right  shoulder. 

Billy  Maxwell. 

*  *  * 
MAINE'S  POTATOES 

The  farmers  all  over  the  country  buy  seed 
potatoes  from  Maine. 

The  reasons  why  Maine  raises  such  good 
potatoes  are:  cool  climate,  sandy  soil,  and 
enough   rainfall. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

*  *  * 

MY  SISTER'S  VISIT 
My  sister,  Mayrhe  came  to  see  me  last  week. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  because  she  had 
been  in  the  room  all  morning.  I  did  not  know 
she  was  there.  She  brought  me  apples  and 
raisins.  I  saw  my  father  a  few  minutes  and 
he  gave  me  some  money.  I  was  sorry  mother 
could  not  come. — Harlene  Totten. 

JOHN  SMITH  IN  VIRGINIA 

John  Smith  came  to  Jamestown,  Virginia 
for  the  London  Company  in  1607.  The  men 
who  came  with  him  were  gentlemen  who  could 
not  work.  Many  died  of  fever.  They  almost 
starved,  too.  John  Smith  went  up  the  James 
River  to  buy  food  from  the  Indians.  He  was 
captured.  They  took  him  to  Chief  Powhatan. 
He  was  to  be  killed  but  the  chief's  daughter, 
Pocahontas,  begged  to  have  him  spared.  Pow- 
hatan promised  to  treat  him  as  a  son. 

Gertie  Fleming. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

By    MISS  DONNELLY 

The  Music  Department  is  busy  preparing 
music    for   the   Spring  programs. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  is  studying  "Shower  of 
Stars"  by  Paul  Wachs. 

David  Mainwaring  is  studying  "In  a  Polish 
Garden"    by    Frederick    A.  Williams. 

Margie  Howard  is  studying  "Coppelia"  by 
Leo  Delibes. 

Mike  Maloney  and  Floyd  McDowell  are 
working  on  a  duet  "The  March  of  Prosperity" 

Jimmy  Johnson  is  studying  "E  v  e  n  i  n  g 
Thoughts"  by  Karl  Wicken. 

The  Junior  Chorus  is  singing  two-part  songs 
now  and  feel  quite  grown  up.  They  have 
learned  several  spring  songs. 
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W.  E.  Taylor,  Teacher  in  charge 
of  the  Deaf  Department  of  this  Insti- 
tution, passed  away  March  1  in  a 
Helena  hospital  after  a  brief  illness. 
The  April  number  of  the  LEADER 
will   be   made   a   memorial   to  him. 

*   *  * 

Education  of  the  Deaf  Not  a  Charity 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gemmill,  Secretary  of 
the  Iowa  Board  of  Education,  has  the 
following  to  say  about  educating  deaf 
children: 

"Whatever  the  state  owes  to  the 
hearing  children  it  owes  none  the  less 
to  the  deaf  child.  It  cannot  escape 
this  responsibility.  Society,  when 
fully  informed,  will  emphatically  in- 
sist that  superior  opportunities  be 
offered  children  who  are  handicapped. 
Whatever  advantage  the  state  offers 
to  a  hearing  child  must  not  be  denied 
his  deaf  brother.  No  education  limita- 
tion must  be  permitted,  no  educational 
discrimation  must  be  tolerated.  What 
is  done  for  the  one  must  be  done  for 
the  other.  This  is  the  heritage  of 
every  American  child.  To  do  less  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  American 
ideals  of  justice.    We  must  not,  like 
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many  other  nations,  educate  a  part  of 
our  people  and  neglect  the  rest." 

The  burden  generally  rests  upon 
the  schools  to  carry  on  in  the  face 
of  the  most  distressing  conditions,  in 
order  that  the  coming  generation  may 
surpass  the  last.  Out  of  the  schools 
must  come  the  hope  of  the  future. 
Out  of  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  must 
come  the  inspiration  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  glory  of  the  race. — T.  T.  Ander- 
son in  the  Iowa  Hawkeye. 

*    *  * 

OPEN  TO  NEW  IDEAS 

Now  and  then  we  came  across  a 
teacher  whose  mind  is  "set" — one 
who  is  "absolutely  certain"  in  regard 
to  his  methods,  one  who  lacks  imagi- 
nation and  perception,  who  thinks  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  cannot 
be  improved  upon,  one  whose  mind 
refuses  to  accept  new  ideas. 

These  are  the  let-well-enough-alone 
teachers,  who  go  on  precedent,  who 
follow  beaten  paths,  whose  conduct 
in  the  school-room  is  guided  by  doc- 
trines of  men  long  dead. 

When  Lincoln  wanted  the  Federal 
troops  moved  quickly  to  Washington 
in  the  first  days  of  the  Civil  War  he 
had  Thomas  A.  Scott  do  the  work 
because  Scott  was  a  railroad  man  who 
knew  how  to  handle  trains.  An  ordin- 
ary rule-of-the-thumb  man  in  Lin- 
coln's place  would  have  had  the  reg- 
ular army  organization  do  it,  and  they 
would  have  failed.  Lincoln's  mind  was 
open;  he  called  in  Scott  and  Scott 
did  the  work. 

When  the  German  government 
wanted  a  boat  that  would  run  under 
water  for  long  distances  and  be  as 
manageable  as  any  boat  on  the  surface 
the  engineers  said  it  couldn't  be  done, 
there  was  no  driving  engine  adapted 
to  it.  The  ordinary  let-well-enough- 
alone  mind  would  have  let  it  go  at 
that.    But  Rudoff  Diesel  said:  "Let's 
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make  an  engine  that  will  do  it."  And 
he  invented  the  Diesel  engine  which 
made  possible  the  fullest  use  of  the 
submarine  boat. 

In  his  book,  "Getting  the  Most  Out 
of  Business,"  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  tells 
of  a  salesman  in  the  Berlin  office  of 
an  American  cash  register  company 
who  was  asked  why  it  was  that  he  sold 
more  registers  than  any  other  man 
in  the  organization.  "Because  no  man 
can  ask  me  a  question  about  the  cash 
register  or  its  application  that  I  can- 
not answer,"  was  his  response.  This 
salesman's  mind  was  not  set.  He  kept 
abreast  of  all  the  improvements  or 
changes  in  connection  with  cash 
registers.  He  had  a  mind  open  to  new 
ideas  and  impressions,  and  it  made 
him  the  most  successful  salesman  of 
a  great  organization. 

A  good  teacher  will  always  keep 
his  mind  open  to  new  ideas. — M.  in 
the  Ohio  Chronicle. 

 0  

A  HIGH  PURPOSE 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  nor  the  man 
who  points  out  how  the  strong  man  stumbles, 
or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done 
better.  The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who 
is  actually  in  the  arena;  whose  face  is  marred 
by  dust  and  sweat;  who  strikes  vailantly;  who 
errs  and  may  fail  again  and  again,  because 
:here  is  no  effort  without  error  or  shortcom- 
ing; but  does  actually  strive  to  do  deeds;  who 
does  know  the  great  devotion;  who  spends 
himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  who  at  the  best 
in  the  end  knows  the  triumph  of  high  achieve- 
ment and  who  at  the  worst,  if  he  fails,  at 
least  fails  while  daring  greatly  so  that  his 
place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid 
souls  who  know  neither  victory  nor  defeat. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

 ( )  ■ 

There  is  a  rule  which  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  which  more  adequately 
covers  the  matters  of  business  relations  than 
all  other  words  of  man.  This  is  the  well  known 
rule  given  by  the  one  Perfect  Man  and  it 
reads:  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you."  This  is  not  alone  good 
religion,  but  good  sense.  The  square  shooter 
comes  out  ahead  in  the  long  run.  We  all 
Icnow  it.  A  brighter  mind  than  our  thought 
it  up. — Selected. 


PERSONALS 

By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop 


We  were  deeply  shocked  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  head  teacher  of  our  deaf 
department,  which  occured  on  March  1. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  came 
within  the  circle  of  his  influence,  inspired 
by  his  high  ideals,  encouraged  by  his  sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

His  son,  Mr.  Fred  Taylor  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Ayers  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  were  with  him  in  his  last 
moments.  They  remained  in  Boulder  with 
their  mother  for  a  few  days. 

Rev.  Hischke  of  Spokane,  Washington 
conducted  Lutheran  services  for  the  deaf  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Kemp  on  March  6. 

Miss  Montana  Parr  who  finished  her  course 
in  Beauty  Culture  in  Great  Falls  a  short  time 
ago,  was  a  visitor  at  our  school  Sunday,  March 
5.  She  was  on  her  way  to  a  position  with  the 
Lasswell  Beauty  Shop  in  Helena.  We  con- 
gratulate  her   upon   her   good  fortune. 

Mrs.  Howard  Griffin  entertained  the  mem- 
bers of  her  club  at  a  bridge  luncheon  the 
afternoon  of  February  22. 

Mrs.  Kirby  and  Miss  Anne  Serumgard  were 
dinner  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Wallin 
the   evening   of    March  eleventh. 

Mr.  Roy  Tuggle,  a  graduate  of  our  school 
spent  the  last  week  in  February  visting  his 
Alma  Mater. 

Those  taking  advantage  of  the  reduced 
railroad  rates  of  February  twenty-second  were 
Mrs.  Lola  Moore  who  went  to  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington to  attend  to  business  matters,  Mrs. 
Shields  and  Miss  Mary  Bubnash  visited 
relatives    in   Great    Falls,  Montana. 

Mrs.  Mathers  of  Mason  City,  Iowa  is 
temporarily  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp  and  son,  Elmo,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  motored  to  Helena  the 
evening  of  February  twenty-eighth  to  attend 
the  House  of  David  basket  ball  game. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Altop  spent  Sunday, 
March  fifth  very  pleasantly  with  Mrs.  Len 
McKInney   in  Helena. 

tAlss  Hilda  Miller  spent  the  week-end  of 
February   twenty-fifth  in  Butte. 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Donnell  of  Helena  was  a 
caiier  at  our  school  the  afternoon  of  February 
fourteenth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Watts  and  Mrs.  Margie 
McCarthy  spent  Saturday,  February  twenty- 
fifth  in  Butte  shopping. 

Velma  Goldizen,  a  former  pupil  of  our 
fch-^ol,  made  an  unexpected  visit  enroute  from 
California  to  her  home  in'  Kalispell. 

1  he  bt.  i  homas  Episcopal  Guild  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Misses  Sadie  Lillard  and  Hilda 
Miller  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Lees  Taylor  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  II. 
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MRS.  WATTS'  CLASS 


Mrs.    Watts   has   a  turtle   and   a   bowl.  I 

caught  four  flies  for  the  turtle. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  has  a  pretty  new  dress  and 
hat. 

Mr.  Taylor  died.  I  gave  some  money  for 
flowers. 

We  have  some  new  clay. — Theresa  Connors. 


Mr.  Taylor  died.     I  gave  some  money  for 
flowers.     Mrs.  Mather  is  the  new  teacher. 
We  have  some  new  clay. 

Yesterday  I  caught  two  flies.  The  turtle 
ate  them. — Adele  Mudro. 

*     *  * 

Mrs.  McCarthy  has  a  pretty  new  dress  and 
hat.  Her  dress  is  gray  and  blue.  Her  hat 
is  blue. 

We  made  some  pretty  rabbits. 

Forrest  and  I  played. — Bozo  Kasanovich. 

John  Fitzwilliams  likes  to  make  things  of 
paper. 

Frances  Kombol  talks  nicely. 
Milo  Curtin  likes  to  play  with  his  new  clay. 
Richard   McCarthy    can   add   and  subtract 
numbers  from  one  to  five. 


MISS  SERUMGARD'S  CLASS 


THE  WASHINGTON'S  PARTY 

We  went  to  the  gymnasium  Friday  night, 
February  twenty-fourth.  We  wore  costumes. 
I  wore  a  Chinese  costume,  some  wooden  shoes 
and  chalk  on  my  face.  We  played  games. 
Their  names  were  "Three  Deep"  and  "Cat 
and  Mouse"  and  ajnother  game.  After  a 
while  the  big  boys  and  girls  came  to  the  gym. 
We  all  marched  around  the  gym.  Elma  and 
Bertha  were  the  gold-dust  twins.  Florence 
Sabins  was  a  pirate.  Teddy  Ohlson  was  Uncle 
Sam.  Jack  Ruddy  was  under  a  big  can.  After 
a  while  Mrs.  Griffin  gave  a  note  to  Mr.  Altop. 
Mell  Ray,  Lelia,  Doris,  Wayne,  Laura,  Mary, 
Leylan  and  I  got  prizes.  I  got  some  candy. 
After  a  while  we  ate  ice  cream  and  cookies. 
We  went  to  bed  at  9  o'clock.  The  big  girls 
and  boys  played  games  and  danced. 

Tom  Berg. 


This  morning  Mrs.  McCarthy  came  into  our 
school-room  and  showed  us  her  new  dress 
and  hat.  She  bought  them  in  Helena  last 
Friday  afternoon.  The  dress  is  made  of  gray 
rough  crepe  trimmed  in  dark  blue  silk.  It  is 
long  and  pretty.  The  hat  is  made  of  dark 
blue  straw.  It  has  a  little  blue  bow  on  it.  It 
is  very  pretty. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  McCarthy  will  buy  gray 
shoes,  gray  stockings  and  dark  blue  gloves. 
Perhaps  she  will  buy  a  dark  blue  purse,  too. 
I  think  she  will  look  very  pretty  in  her  new 
outfit. — Clarice  Petrick. 

Yesterday  Velma  Goldizen  came  to  school. 
She  went  to  Mary's  room.  We  were  happy  to 
see  her.  We  talked  to  her.  Florence  received 
a  letter  from  her  family.  We  went  to  town. 
We  looked  at  some  movie  magazines.  I 
bought  some  candy.  We  played  in  the  play- 
room. Evelyn  was  a  pretty  girl.  I  was  her 
husband.  My  name  was  Rex.  Katie  and 
Florence  were  thieves.  I  knocked  at  Evelyn's 
door.  She  opened  it  and  I  gave  her  a  candy 
box.  A  doll  was  our  baby.  Florence  stole 
the  baby  and  Evelyn  cried.  Katie  got  a  rope. 
She  caught  me  and  took  me  away  in  her  car. 
She  got  another  rope  and  caught  Evelyn  and 
carried  her  away.  I  got  away.  I  fought 
Florence  and  Katie.  The  car  turned  over 
and  was  smashed.  The  baby  died  and  Evelyn 
cried.  I  buried  her.  We  were  tired,  so  we 
stopped. 

Tomorrow  will  be  my  birthday.  I  shall  be 
eleven  years  old.     The  girls  will  whip  me. 

Edith  Johnson. 
*     *  * 
IN  THE  SHOP 
The  big  deaf  boys  went  to  the  shop  yester- 
day afternoon.  Raymond,  Teddy  Ohlson  and 
Lyle  Olsen  are  making  tables  for  exhibition. 
Doran  made  a  book  case  and  is  making  a  box. 
Thomas  Chop  is  making  a  book  rack.  Joe, 
Arthur  and  I  are  making  tie  racks.     I  shall 
paint  my  rack  brown.    I  shall  be  proud  of  it. 

I  shall  make  a  milk  stool  next.     I  like  to 
work  in  the  shop. — Leonard  Mount. 
^  ^ 

Last  Thursday  afternoon  we  played  in  the 
yard.  I  saw  Tom's  father's  car.  I  screamed. 
I  ran  and  told  Mrs.  Low.  Mr.  Mitchell  gave 
him  some  apples,  oranges,  and  a  quart  jar  of 
jam.  I  ran  and  caught  Dale.  Doran  and  I 
played  on  the  ice.  Mrs.  Low  told  us  not  to 
play  on  the  ice.  Tommy  fought  with  me.  I 
rorgot  my  cap.  I  ran  and  told  Mrs.  Low.  I 
got  it.  Tommy  laughed.  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Low 
Vv^'e  worked.  I  played  cop  and  robber.  Harry 
shot  Tommy.  1  shot  Harry.  He  ran  away. 
Leonard  saw  Harry.  He  ran  and  walked.  We 
had  a  good  time  playing  with  Leonard. 

Last  night  Harry  told  us  a  story.  Then  we 
went  to  bed.     Fred  Lavoie. 
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Yesterday  we  helped  Mrs.  Low  and  Mrs. 
McGuire  with  the  clothes.  Then  we  went  out- 
doors and  played  cop  aind  rchbev.  Harry 
wanted  Richard.  He  told  me  to  call  him.  I 
said  ."AH  right.  I  ran  into  the  house  and 
called  him.  Richard  said, "After  awhile.  He 
ran  and  asked  me  who  were  robbers.  I  did 
not  know.  I  said,  "Ask  Harry."  Harry  and 
Richard  were  robbers.  Bobby  was  an  Indian. 
Eddie  told  us  to  wash  up.  We  went  into  the 
house.   We  took  off  our  overalls. 

Dale  Glasser. 

*  *  * 

Yesterday  afternoon  Tom,  Tommy,  Dale 
Fred,  Bobby  and  I  helped  Mrs.  Low.  We  went 
out  doors.  We  played.  Bobby  died.  Dale  saw 
him.  He  said  ,"Come."  Tommy  said  ,"Yes." 
We  were   slow.   We  put  him  on  a  bench. 

Last  night  Dale,  Tom,  Bobby,  Fred,  Thomas 
and  I  helped  Mrs.  McQuire  before  supper. 
Dale  pushed  me.  I  was  afraid.  Mrs.  McGuire 
turned  on  the  light.  I  woke  up.  We  dressed. 
We  washed  our  faces  and  hands.  We  combed 
our  hair.  We  played  with  some  dice.  Then 
we  lined-up  and  went  down  stairs.  V/  e  sat 
on  a  bench.  Mr.  Low  rang  the  bell.  The  blind 
boys  can  hear.  We  marched  to  breakfast. 

Rea  Davis. 

*  *  * 

Yesterday  afternoon.  March  ninth,  I  work- 
ed in  Mr.  Watts's  room.  Iwas  tired.  Mrs.  Low 
told  me  to  work  down  stairs.  I  told  Mr.  Low 
I  wanted  to  play  on  the  ice.  Fred,  Tommy, 
Tom  B.,  Rea  and  I  played  on  the  ground. 
Tom's  father  came  to  school  We  stood  on 
the  running-board  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  car.  He 
gave  Tom  a  jar  of  jam,  apples  anl  oranges. 
He  gave  me  an  apple.  I  ate  it.  After  awhile 
we  played.  Tcm  stood  on  a  sled  in  the  water. 
After  a  while  v/e  played  robber  and  cop.  We 
had  a  good  time. — Bobby  Guerre. 

*  *  * 

Last  Monday  Fred,  Tom  M.,  Tom,  Dale  and 
I  went  out-doors.  I  got  a  skate.  I  played  with 
it  on  tne  ice.  I  got  wet.  Dale  played.  After 
a  while  Tom  M.,  Dale  and  le  were  cops.  Tom 
and  Fred  were  robbers.  Dale  saw  Tom.  He  got 
him  and  put  him  in  the  jail.  Fred  found 
some  false  gold.  I  saw  him.  I  did  not  get 
him.  He  lost  it.  I  found  it.  I  gave  it  to  Dale. 

Last  Tuesday  we  went  to  the  gym.  Then 
we  came  back.  We  went  to  the  bath-room. 
Bobby  and  I  had  baths.  Eugene  and  I  helped 
the  little  boys  with  their  baths.  Then  we 
played  in  the  play-room.  Dale,  Fred,  Tom, 
Richard  and  Rea  and  I  played  cards.  Dale, 
Fred,  Tom,  Richard  and  Fred  watched  us. 
Tom  and  Dale  won.  Harry  told  us  about  a 
show  and  a  bock. 

Last  V/ednesday  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
gym.     We  played  basketball.^ — ^Thomas  Bailey. 

^     ❖  ❖ 

Yecterday  a  girl  came  to  see  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  girls  were  happy  to  see  her.  Her 
name  is  Velma  Goldizen.  She  asked  Annie, 
"Have  you  a  sister  here?"  She  said,  "Yes  I 


have."  Velma  was  surprised.  Then  she  went 
to  Mary's  room.    She  talked  to  her. 

This  morning  Mrs.  McCarthy  came  to  our 
room  and  showed  us  her  pretty  blue  and  gray 
dress  and  hat.     The  hat  was  made  of  straw. 

Tomorrow  will  be  Saturday.  Edith's  birthday 
will  be  tomorrow.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a 
party  for  her.  She  will  be  eleven  years  old. 

Evelyn  Higdem. 

*  *  * 

We  ment  to  the  gym  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend, 
Viola.  I  was  happy  to  hear  from  her.  I  wash- 
ed many  dresses.  I  hung  them  on  the  line. 
Miss  Brones  broke  the  iron  that  morning.  I 
did  not  iron. 

After  sewing  we  went  to  town.  I  bought  a 
movie  magazine  for  Edith. — Glady  Henry. 

*  *  * 

Edna  got  a  letter  from  her  mother  yester- 
day. 

Mrs.  Merk  and  the  little  girls  went  to  town 
yesterday. 

Florence  gave  me  some  candies  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  has  a  pretty  gray  and  blue 
dress  and  a  pretty  blue  hat. 

Glady    H.    washes    the    dishes    this  week. 

Gladys  Roose. 


MRS.  McCarthy's  class 


Last  Wednesday  afternoon  Ruth  Ten  Eyck 
came  here.  The  deaf  girls  were  happy.  She 
worked  here   two   years  ago. 

Our  turtle's  name  is  Fum.  Every  morning 
I  catch  flies  for  him.  I  gave  two  flies  to  him 
this  morning.  Mrs.  McCarthy  told  me  that 
he  said,  "Thank  you  very  much."  He  told 
her  that  he  liked  to  eat  fre^h  meat. 

Last  Tuesday  Adele's  family  visited  her.  Her 
mother  brought  her  a  new  doll.  Adele  was 
happy.  She  had  some  candy,  bananas,  oranges 
and  gum.  Her  family  went  home.  Then  Adele 
was  lonesome  for  them.  She  played  with 
her  doll. — Katie  Boggio. 

^     ^  ^ 

We  shall  not  play  basketball  any  more  this 
year.     We  shall  play  baseball  soon. 

My  aunt  sent  me  tvi'o  jig-saw  puzzles  last 
month.  I  could  not  v/ork  them.  They  were 
easy  after  the  boys  showed  me  how  to  work 
them. 

Last  night  Mr.  Low's  hair  looked  very  nice. 
He   got  a   haircut  yesterday  afternoon. 

Jack  Ruddy. 

*     *  * 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Adams  drove  the 
truck  to  the  station.  He  got  some  leather  for 
vhe  shoeshop.  Mr.  Altop  told  some  boys  to 
carry  it  up  stairs  to  the  shop.  Some  boys 
and  I  will  make  harness  and  other  things  for 
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the  farm.  I  shall  start  mending  the  traces 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  very  sick  in  Helena  for  three 
weeks.  He  died  March  first.  The  teachers 
went  to  Helena  to  the  funeral.  We  were  very 
sorry  for  Mrs.  Taylor  and  him.  Mr.  Taylor 
taught  here  for  a  long  time.  Mrs.  Mather  is 
reaching  in  Mr.  Taylor's  place.  Mrs.  Watts, 
Mrs.  Mather,  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Miss  Serum- 
gard  taught  together  in  South  Dakota  several 
years  ago. — Emil  Ehret. 

*  *  * 

We  thought  we  would  play  basketball  last 
night  but  Miss  Sturdevant  told  us  that  she 
couldn't  find  a  basketball  in  the  gymnasium. 
We  did  not  play.     We  were  disappointed. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  mother.  My  dog  is  very  smart.  His 
name  is  "Chub."  He  fell  through  the  ice 
into  the  river.  Father  got  him  out. — Edna 
Kupfer. 

*  *  * 

One  of  my  rubber  heels  was  loose  last  night. 
I  pulled  it  off  my  shoe. 

The  public  school  team  and  my  team  played 
basketball  last  Wednesday.  We  won.  The 
score  was  13  to  1.  Then  the  high  school  boys 
played.  The  deaf  boys  won.  The  score  was 
35  to  16. 

I  got  letters  from  my  brother  and  two  of 
his  friends  Tuesday.  The  boys  wrote  the 
letters  February  10.  I  think  they  gave  them 
to    my    father   and   he   forgot   to   mail  them. 

James  O'Brien. 

*  *  * 

Velma  Goldizen  came  here  yesterday  after- 
noon. She  will  stay  until  Monday.  Then  she 
will  go  to  see  her  aunt.  I  do  not  know  where 
her  aunt  lives. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  bought  a  gray  street  dress 
in  Helena  last  Friday.  It  is  rough  crepe  trim- 
med with  dark  blue  silk.  She  bought  a  blue, 
straw  hat.    They  are  pretty. 

We  shall  have  a  St.  Patrick  party  next  week. 

Anna  Kombol. 

*  *  * 

Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts  and 
Mrs.  McCarthy  went  to  Butte.  Mrs.  Watts  and 
Mrs.  McCarthy  bought  turtles.  They  brought 
them  to  school.  Mrs.  McCarthy  put  her  turtle 
in  the  closet.  She  told  us  to  guess  what  was 
in  the  closet.  After  a  while  I  guessed  a  turtle. 
Mrs.  McCarthy  asked  Joe  and  me  to  make  a 
box  for  the  turtle.  We  made  it  yesterday. 
This  afternoon  we  shall  paint  it.  Maybe  we 
shall  bring  it  to  school  next  Monday  morning. 

Arthur  Sylvester. 

^     *  ❖ 

Roy  Tuggle  came  here  to  visit.  He  stayed 
one  week.  He  is  a  nice  boy.  We  are  sorry 
because  Roy  is  not  here  this  year. 

The  big  deaf  boys  and  high  school  boys 
played  basketball  last  Wednesday  night.  The 
deaf  boys  won.    The  score  was  35  to  16. 

Mrs.  Watts  and  Milo  came  to  our  room  just 
now.  I  held  a  chart  for  Mrs.  Watts.  Milo 
read  some  cards  and  pointed  to  the  pictures. 

John  Savage. 


MISS  STURDEVANT'S  CLASS 


Mr.  Taylor  was  very  sick.  Florence  Sabins 
got  a  pretty  cake.  Gladys  Henry  got  a  letter 
from  her  mother  yesterday.  Mrs.  McCarthy 
gave  me  some  paper  last  night.  Barbara  is 
very  thin.  Myrtle  has  no  glasses.  I  mend  the 
boys'  shirts  and  vests.  Miss  Serumgard  likes 
us.  Frances  is  a  good  girl.  I  like  to  write 
my  study  work.  Annie  and  1  like  the  rain.  ^ 
Dr.  Griffin  is  a  good  man.  I  showed  Gladys 
my  letter.  Loretta  has  pretty  beads.  Myrtle 
likes  the   Lutheran  church. — Alma  Clifton. 

*  *  * 

The  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  the  party  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Friday  March  17.  Mr. 
Taylor  died  last  Wednesday.  Some  boys  and 
girls  went  to  Helena  last  Saturday.  We  went 
to  the  show  in  the  chapel  Sunday.  We  had 
a  good  time.  We  laughed.  We  shall  go 
home  in  June.  We  went  to  the  Lutheran 
church  last  night.  It  will  be  Easter  Sunday, 
April  16.  The  sun  is  shining  this  morning. 
The  boys  will  go  to  the  shop  this  afternoon. 
Next  month  will  be  April.  Orin's  father 
visited  Boulder  last  Saturday.  Charley's  birth- 
day will  be  April  16.  He  will  be  sixteen 
years  old.  The  season  will  be  Spring.  We 
have  four  plants.  The  boys  will  sweep  this 
afternoon.  My  father  will  work  on  a  farm  next 
summer.  The  big  boys  and  girls  went  to 
the  Literary  Society  last  Saturday.  The  big 
boys  read  books  last  Monday.  I  saw  some 
horses  this  morning.  The  boys  and  girls  will 
go  to  study  hall  tonight.  '  The  snow  is  melt- 
ing now.  The  boys  will  go  to  town  next 
Saturday.  We  went  to  the  mountains  last 
Friday. — Eugene  Boggio. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Taylor  was  sick  and  died  Wednesday. 
The  pupils  gave  money  for  flowers  for  Mr. 
Taylor.  The  pupils  are  sorry.  Mr.  Taylor's 
funeral  was  Friday.  Doran  S.,  Edward  O., 
Raymond,  Lcylan  and  Roy  Tuggle  went  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low  to  Helena  for  Mr.  Taylor's 
funeral.  The  big  boys  made  a  puzzle  on  the 
table  in  the  basement  last  Monday.  The  big 
boys  went  to  town  and  bought  some  candy 
last  Friday.  The  boys  walked  to  the  moun- 
tains Friday.  The  boys  caught  a  small  rabbit. 
The  trees  will  have  leaves  soon.  The  big  boys 
will  play  baseball  in  April.  The  big  boys  and 
girls  went  to  Literary  Society  last  Saturday 
night.  Edward  had  an  election  in  the  chapel  at 
night.  We  learned  how  to  vote  in  Literary 
Society.  Orin's  father  came  to  school  Satur- 
day afternoo:!.  Orin's  fat;her  visited  him. 
The  big  boys  and  girls  went  to  bed  at  9:00 
o'clock.  We  went  to  the  chapel  to  see  the 
show  Sunday  night.  The  deaf  boys  and  girls 
went  with  Leylan  to  Mr.  Kemp's  home  to  the 
Lutheran  church  Monday  night. — Teddy  Helm 
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Mr.  Taylor  was  very  sick  and  died.  Some 
girls,  boys  and  teachers  went  to  Helena  last 
Friday  to  his  funeral.  We  gave  flowers  for  his 
funeral.  We  went  to  the  Lutheran  church 
monday.  Rev.  F.  H.  Hischke  preachel  to  the 
girls  and  boys.  We  will  go  to  a  party  next 
Friday  March  17.  I  got  no  letter  from  Leona. 
I  will  go  to  town  tomorrow.  Don,  Eugene, 
and  many  boys  made  a  snow  house.  It  is  a 
little  cold.  I  saw  an  airplane.  We  shall  go 
to  the  show  next  week.  Orin's  father  came 
to  visi;  him  in  Boulder.  Barbara  has  been 
in  the  hospital  five  weeks.  She  is  sick.  The 
new  teacher  for  Mr.  Taylor's  classes  came 
February   25. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Brones  gave  some  candy  to  all  girls 
last  Friday.  We  thanked  her  for  the  candy. 
Orin's  father  came  Saturday.  Miss  Brones 
did  not  go  to  town  with  the  girls.  The  boys 
and  girls  gave  money  for  the  flowers  for  Mr. 
Taylor.  Florence  R.,  Bertha,  Laura,  Florence 
S.,  Rose,  Elma  and  Mona  went  to  Helena 
with  Mrs.  Merk  for  his  funeral  Friday.  Some 
teachers  went  to  the  Hot  Springs  for  a  dance 
Saturday.  Orin's  birthday  was  Sunday.  Miss 
Brones  helped  the  children  in  the  house 
Friday,  when  Mrs.  Merk  went  home.  I  work 
and  sweep  the  floor  and  wash  dishes.  It  is 
light  now  when  we   get  up   in  the  morning. 

Cyrena  Ingram. 

March  4,  my  father  came  here  to  see  me. 
I  was  glad  to  see  my  father.  He  wrote  on  a 
paper  to  me.  We  went  to  town  and  looked  at 
the  school.  We  came  back  here.  We  went  to 
the  Literary  Society  in  the  chapel  at  night. 
The  boys  were  very  funny  and  played.  We  went 
to  the  office.  He  wrote  much  on  a  paper. 
He  gave  three  dollars  to  me.  He  shook  hands 
with  me.  He  went  on  the  train.  He  went  to 
Butte  and  Bozeman.  He  will  visit  my  sisters, 
brothers,  nephews  and  nieces.  I  know  that  he 
will  talk  to  my  relatives.  He  will  go  home 
to  McLeod.  He  will  work  on  the  farm. 

We  saw  the  r.ioving  picture  in  the  chapel 
Sunday  evening.  It  was  wonderful  "T  h  e 
Mystery  Pilot,"  Katheryn  McGuire,  Rex  Leaves 
and   Hat  Cock   were   in   the   moving  picture. 

Orin  Miles. 

*  *  * 

The  big  boys  and  girls  went  to  Helena  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  funeral.  He  died  last  Wednesday. 
I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Taylor.  The  boys  and 
girls  gave  seme  flowers  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

We  shall  have  St.  Patrick's  party  March 
17.  I  got  a  letter  from  Alvin.  Alma  Clifton's 
birthday  will  be  April  10.  Orin's  father  came 
to  school  last  Saturday.  The  pupils  will  go 
home  in  June.  It  rained  this  morning.  I  saw 
my  sister-in-law  when  I  came  home  in  June. 
A  new  teacher  came  to  school  last  Saturday. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Mathers.  Next  year  I  shall 
be  20  years  old.  I  gave  some  valentines  to  Dr. 
Griffin  and  Miss  Sturdevant  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day. — Opal  Dickey. 


Local  News 

Frankie  (Ike)  Sullivan,  Boys'  Reporter 


Edward  Olson  will  go  home  March  17  to 
see  a  basket-ball  tournament  which  is  to  be 
held   in  Butte. 

Norman  Fuson  and  Bozo  Kasonovich 
returned  from  the  hospital  where  they  under- 
went operations.  At  present  they  are  doing 
very  nicely. 

All  of  us  boys  mourned  the  death  of  one 
of  our  best  friends  W.  E.  Taylor,  a  teacher 
in  our  school  for  many  years.  All  were  sorry 
to  lose  such  a  good  friend.  He  died  in  Helena 
the  first  of  March. 

The  bo  ys  here  are  surely  crazy  over  the 
jig  saw  puzzles.  Many  of  the  boys  are  receiv- 
ing them  quite  often.  Nearly  every  day 
someone   is   working   on  one. 

Roy  Tuggle,  a  student  at  our  school  last 
year,  came  here  for  a  short  visit.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  were  glad  to  see  him. 

Raymond  Johnson  is  getting  quite  a  lot  of 
packages  now.  He  gets  one  almost  every  week. 
Lucky  boy. 

The  boys  are  sorry  that  basketball  is  over. 
We  are  now  training  for  our  gym  exhibition 
for  May  6. 

Emil  Ehret  is  very  proud  to  get  99  in 
geography.  It  looks  as  if  he  will  be  a  fine 
scholar. 

Joe  Kuzara  will  never  stop  eating  peanuts. 
He  surely  likes  them  and  eats  them  quite 
often.  Maybe  in  later  life  he'll  be  Joe,  the 
peanut  vender. 

Bill  Fritch  was  cheered  up  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  home.  He  was  anxious 
CO  get  one.   So  was  the  reporter. 

Harry  Britzius  and  Buddy  Evans  are  get- 
ting along  good  with  their  printing  trade. 

Teddy  Ohlson  acts  more  like  a  Mexican 
jumping  bean.  He  is  always  jumping  around. 
We  may  have  to  put  him  in  a  cage  yet. 

The  boys  have  lots  of  fun  after  supper 
playing  a  game  called   "kick  the  can." 

Leylan  Wood  "the  big  shot"  surely  plays 
with  us  boys  lots.  He  is  playing  every  day 
with  many  of  us  and  not  any  too  mild  about 
it. 

John  Savage  and  Willard  Stickney  are 
getting   to   be   big   strong   he-men  now-. 

Tom  Chop,  a  new  boy  at  our  school 
IS  getting  to  be  good  friends  with  the 
boys  though  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  sign 
language  well  enough. 

Edward    Petek    is    anxiously    waiting    for  a 
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package  which  he  should  receive.  He  is  in 
great  want  of  some  candy. 

All  the  boys  are  worrying  about  their  money. 
The  bank  is  broke  and  they  Can't  get  any. 
Some  lost  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

Orin  Miles'  father  came  and  visited  him 
a  few  days  ago.  Orin  was  surprised,  but  happy 
to  see  him. 

Three  boys  named  Willard  Stickney,  Ed. 
Petek,  and  Bozo  Janich  had  a  nightmare 
the  other  night.  They  had  better  be  careful 
or  its  gonna  be  goodbye  for  someone. 


Local  News 


Rosie  Olsen,  Girls'  Reporter 


There  was  quite  a  few  valentines  received 
by  the  girls  this  year. 

Hildegard  Wudel  got  a  package  from  home 
and  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Some  of  the  girls  went  skating  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February  and  had  a  very 
good  time. 

March  8  was  Florence  Sabins'  birthday 
and  she  got  a  package  containing  some  cake. 
We  girls  spanked  her  in  the  gym. 

I  went  out  to  visit  my  cousin's  home  Feb- 
ruary 25  and  26.  My  father  came  from  Three 
Forks  on  the  train  and  stayed  till  Sunday 
afternoon  and  then  went  home  on  the  train. 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  him.  Sunday  after- 
noon Ruth  TenEyck  and  Jean  came  out  there 
and  talked  awhile. 

There  were  packages  received  by  the  follow- 
ing girls  Annie  Kombol,  Theresa  Connors  and 
Alma  Clifton. 

March  eleventh  was  Edith's  birthday  and  she 
is  eleven  years  old. 

Cyrena  Ingram  got  a  letter  from  her  aunt 
and  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Spring  is  almost  here  and  we  are  very  glad. 

Opal  Dickey  has  had  an  operation  and 
Barbara  Reidinger  has  also  had  another  oper- 
ation too. 


 0  

"Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me 
by  those  who  knew  me  best,  that  I  always 
plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
1  thought  a  flower  would  grow." 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

 0  


The  man  who  kills  time,  kills  his  own 
chances. — Selected. 

 0  


HONOR  ROLL 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY 


Deaf  Department 


Brandt,  Eunice 
Bailey,  Tommy 
Berg,  Tommy 
Britzius,  Harry 
Bury,  Alfred 
Boggio,  Katie 
Chop,  Thomas 
Curtin,  Milo 
Cutler,  Norman 
Clifton,  Alma 
Connors,  Theresa 
Driscoll,  Florence 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Donald 
Erickson,  Elma 
Ehret,  Emil 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Johnnie 
Fitzwilliam,  John 
Frazier,  Mona 
Fuson,  Norman 
Fritch,  William 
Gill,  Joseph 
Groves,  Forest 
Hendrickson,  G. 
Higdem,  Evelyn 
Ingram,  Cyrena 
Janich,  Bozo 
Johnson,  Ray 
Killsnight.  Rose 
Kosanovich,  tiozo 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kombol,  Annie 
Kombol,  Frances 
Lappin,  Edwin 
Lewis,  Mary 
Manza,  Laura 
Mayer,  Billy 
Mayberr> ,  M. 
Miles,  Orin 
Mullins,  Richard 
Mitchell,  Tom 
Moe,  Jed 

McCarthy,  Richard 


Mudro,  Adela 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Katherine 
Nash,  Helen 
Ohison,  Teddy 
O'Brien,  James 
Olson,  Edward 
Olsen,  Rosie 
Petek,  Edward 
Roose,  Gladys 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Reinke,  Florence 
Ruddy,  Jack 
Rummell,  Robert 
Sabins,  Florence 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Frank 
Savage,  John 
Sabe,  Julia 
Stickney,  Willy 
Sweet,  MoUie 
Wudel,  H. 
Wood,  Leylan 
Werth,  Bobby 


Blind  Department 


If  a  man  deals  square  he  does  not  have 
occasion  to  cry  for  a  square  deal. — Selected. 


Basse  tt,  Wayne 
Brondum,  M. 
Cummings,  fc. 
Elmose,  Nels 
Fleming,  Doris 
Fleming,  Gertrude 
Hoag,   Mell  Ray 
Howard,  Margie 
Jensen,  Lelia 
Jensen,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Dagny 
Johnson,  Jimmy 


Kopack,  Buddy 
Malone-  Michael 
Mainwaring,  D. 
Matkovic,  Elsie 
Maxwell,  Billy 
McDowell,  F. 
RicKetf=,  Kenneth 
Totten,  Harlene 
Wells,  Homer 
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